ito                THE RECOLLECTIONS

Lord Morley's tenure of office as Secretary of
State for India will always be memorable for the
reforms which resulted in the admission of a Native
Member to the Viceroy's Executive Council* the
appointment of two Native Members to the Council
of the Secretary of State for India, and the recon-
stitution of the provincial councils on a predomi-
nantly representative basis. These were great
reforms and courageous, and none more courageous
than the admission of a Native Member to the
Viceroy's Executive Council; in carrying it Lord
Minto had to encounter the opposition of his own
Council, and Lord Morley the disapproval of such
experienced colleagues as Ripon, Elgin, and Fowler.
Lord Morley is more than justified in quoting Lord
Hardinge's testimony, that " the vast political
development " and improvement in the temper of
India in the years that have elapsed " is an outcome
of the reformation of the councils undertaken by
Lord Morley and Lord Minto." All this must be
admitted. But the wisdom of Lord Morley's
attitude on other, and in a sense larger, problems
of Indian policy is more open to question, especially
in the light of the Great War. Readers of the
Mesopotamia Report will remember its deliberate
conclusion that the disasters in Mesopotamia
were, among other things, due to the passion for
economy, accounting to parsimony, in the Indian
Government, which led it to " struggle hard to carry
on war upon a peace budget." For this Lord Morley,
was not, of course, directly responsible, as he
^resigned the seals in 1908, and it was not till
later that the Home Government, in spite of ,